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From the beginning of the government of that part of the province 
of Carolina which lay “south and west of Cape Fear,” later known as 
South Carolina, in 1670, a due regard was had for the preservation 
of records, and, notwithstanding the mutations of time and the de- 
structions of two invading armies, of cyclones, earthquakes and fires, 
South Carolina is still blessed with a magnificent accumulation of 
records. The chief disadvantage under which we labor in South 
Carolina today is lack of proper housing and filing facilities for the 
splendid records which those of former generations have handed 
down to us. Nor has there been a dearth of historical publications. 
Even before a settlement had been effected in what is now South 
Carolina, publications appeared giving descriptions of the country 
and extolling its advantages, and after settlements were established 
other publications followed in rapid succession reciting the history 
of the province and giving descriptions thereof. 

Taking cognizance of the difficulties usually encountered by young 
and growing countries in safe-guarding records, the legislative de- 
partment of the government early began to provide measures for their 
preservation. These measures were not always successful, for no 
matter how well devised some of them may have been, mishaps oc- 
curred from time to time that were beyond the power of custodians 
to prevent. Just after a great hurricane had struck Charles Town— 
even before the dawn of the eighteenth century—a public officer re- 
ported to the Lords Proprietors that it was “very discouraging to a 
public officer to find his records floating about in three feet of water 
in his office.” Yet it is admirable to see with what energy the 
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officials of the province proceeded to accumulate duplicates of, or sub- 
stitutes for, the records destroyed. 

Not until we print and index the great mass of our unpublished 
legislative records shall we be able to catalogue all of the efforts made 
and funds expended for the preservation of records in South Carolina 
prior to the middle of the nineteenth century. Such provisions for 
preserving records as the writer has been able to locate without the 
aid of a complete index follow: 


So early as 1694 the General Assembly passed “An Act for the 
better and more certain keeping and preserving of old registers and 
Publique Writings of this part of’ the Province.” What methods 
were adopted we are uninformed, but they were evidently effective, 
for we have the manuscript volumes here to attest. 

Section XXXII of “An Act for the Establishment of Religious 
Worship in this Province, according to the Church of England,” 
etc., passed in 1706, provided: 

And for the keeping a fair register of all such vestry’s proceedings, and 
for registering of all births, christenings, marriages and burials in each 
respective parish, Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That each 
vestry shall, and is hereby obliged to provide a fit person for a Register, 
who shall at all times keep a true and fair register of the several proceedings 
of such vestry from time to time in executing their trust and authority, 
and make just and true entries thereof; which person so to be appointed 
for keeping such register, shall take the oaths appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, instead of the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and subscribe the 
test, and also an oath for the true and faithful execution of his office, which 
said oath shall be taken before the said vestry, who are hereby impowered 
and required to administer the same accordingly; and having so done, and 
not before, the said Register shall then be admitted into the said office, and 
shall make true entry of all vestry proceedings, and of all births, christen- 
ings, marriages and burials. 

The records kept under this provision of law were most valuable. 
The vestry of a parish not only managed the affairs of the church, 
but attended to the business of the parish, such as building and re- 
pairing roads, bridges and ferries; caring for the poor and providing 
schooling for the children of those who were too poor to pay tuition. 
Although the hand of the invader has been laid heavily upon these 
records due largely to the fact that upon the disestablishment of 
the church they were allowed to remain with the churches as church 
property, a large percentage of them have been preserved and many 
of them have been printed, either privately or by the State. 
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‘‘An Act for Preventing the Embezellment of the Publick Records 
of this Settlement and for Obtaining the Same out of the Hands of 
Such Persons as now have the Custody thereof,” passed February 
12, 1719/20, was designed by those who had overthrown the power 
of the Lords Proprietors in South Carolina to force officers loyal to 
the Proprietors to turn over the records in their hands. 

On the journal of the Commons House of Assembly for December 
16, 1736, we find the following: 


On Motion the following Gentlemen were appointed a Comee to examine & 
consider the State of the Public Records of the Province remaining in the 
Secretary’s Office, and of proper means to preserve the Records in a better 
manner than has been heretofore usually done vizt. Mr. Whitaker Mr. Rut- 
ledge, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Trewin, Mr. Mazyck, Mr. Dart and Mr. Brewton.” 


This committee probably had some of the early volumes rebound, 
as the closeness of the trim of the margins indicates that they have 
been rebound several times. | 

During the Revolution records were removed from Charles Town 
to points in the country to protect them from the enemy and in that 
and other ways nearly all of them were saved. 

In 1788 the State House in Charleston was destroyed by fire, but 
very few of the records housed therein were destroyed, and in 1790 
most of them were removed to the new State House in the newly 
created capital, Columbia. 

In 1800 the annual Appropriation Act carried an appropriation 
of one thousand dollars for indexing records. In 1801 provision 
was made in the same Act for the purchase of cases for the safekeep- 
ing of records. 

In 1804 an Act was passed to compel any persons having papers 
of the former county courts appertaining to the office of Ordinary to 
deliver them to the court of ordinary of the district to which the 
former county belonged. From 1768 to 1868 the executive and 
judicial unit of South Carolina was designated “district.” In 
1783 the districts were subdivided into minor judicial subdivisions 
called counties, and provision was made for county courts to perform 
the functions of courts of ordinary. In 1799 county courts were 
abolished, and careless justices of the peace, regarding the records 
of these courts as obsolete and of no value, made no effort to save 
them. This Act was passed with a view of saving these records, and 


most of them were saved. 
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A few years after this D. H. Tillinghast, the Surveyor General of 
the State, was allowed extra compensation for copying old grants, 
maps and other records of the State to save the originals from de- 
struction. He worked on these records for over ten years, and in 
1820 was paid $4,368.37; in 1821, $5,401.92, and in 1822, $4,628 
for his work, making a total expenditure of $14,398.29. 

Some time prior to December 1818, the General Assembly adopted 
resolutions looking to the preparation of a map of the State, showing 
a separate map of each district thereof. In 1818 an appropriation 
of $9,000 was made toward procuring such a map, and in 1819 a like 
amount was appropriated toward the same cause. In 1820 an ap- 
propriation was made for the engraving and publishing of the map 
and for paying the compiler the balance due him, and the Board 
of Public Works was directed, ‘‘as soon as the said map is engraved 
and struck off, to reserve for the use of the State, fifty copies” and 
then to sell the copyright in the map to the highest bidder, and report 
their proceedings to the General Assembly at its next session.” A 
further appropriation of $3,522 was also made to cover additional 
work. In 1825 the atlas was formally published and eighty copies 
were turned over to the State in conformity with the report of the 
committee, and the sum of $1,200 was paid to Robert Mills, the 
compiler of the atlas. In 1837 an appropriation of $2,000 was 
made to enable Mr. Mills to “redeem” the plats of the several dis- 
tricts of the State, made under his supervision for the atlas. 

In 1818, $175 was appropriated for filing cases for records, and 
in 1819, $2,500 was appropriated for arranging the records in the 
offices of Secretary of State and Surveyor General. In 1820 an addi- 
tional $2,500 was appropriated for the same purpose, and eighty dol- 
lars was added for filing cases. In the same year $200 was contrib- 
uted toward the publishing of Drayton’s Memours of the American 
evolution, the State to receive fifty copies. 

In 1821 an indexer was employed to index records in the office of 
the Secretary of State, and his index is still in use. In 1825, $100 
was appropriated for filing cases for records and in 1835, $150 was 
appropriated to enable the clerk of the senate to arrange papers. 

In 1836 Harper Brothers of New York published two volumes of 
Historical Collections of South Carolina, by B. R. Carroll, of South 
Carolina. It was a collection of reprints of early historical works 
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on Carolina and South Carolina. In 1837 the General Assembly of 
South Carolina appropriated $2,000 toward defraying the expenses 
of publication. 

Under the terms of a resolution of the General Assembly in 1845 
Thomas Frean and Robert Q. Pinckney were employed to do copy- 
ing and other work on the records of the State. In 1846 Frean was 
paid $3,100 and Pinckney $4,000 for such work with an additional 
$100 for the committee appointed to pass upon their work. In 1850, 
$1,250 more was paid to Pinckney for additional work. 

In 1853 Dr. R. W. Gibbes, of Columbia, published a volume of 
documents relating South Carolina’s activities during the Revolu- 
tion, entitling it Documentary History of the American Revolu- 
tion. This was followed by a second volume of similar records in 
1855 and a third in 1857. Dr. Gibbes has stated in print that the 
State aided him in the publication of these volumes and, on that ac- 
count, he presented the original papers, which he had spent many 
years in collecting, to the State. They are now in the custody of 
the Historical Commission. 

In 1855 the General Assembly incorporated the South Carolina 
Historical Society, and in 1856 made an appropriation of $500, 
which enabled the Society to publish in 1857 the first volume of its 
Collections. Similar appropriations were made in 1857 and 1858 
which enabled the Society to publish the second volume in 1858 and 
the third volume in 1859. 

In 1859 the State appropriated forty dollars for the purchase of 
twenty copies of LaBorde’s History of the South Carolina College, 
which had just been published. 

In accordance with the provisions of a resolution of the General 
Assembly adopted in 1849, the governor in 1850 appointed an agent 
for “the collecting, arranging, and indexing of the records which 
relate to the Colonial and Revolutionary history of South Carolina,” 
and at the session of November-December, 1850, Governor Seabrook 
reported, in his annual message: “Papers of considerable value have 
been found in the offices of the Clerks of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, Secretary of State, Treasurer and Comptroller 
- General. The accompanying report from Mr. Green will acquaint 
you with the progress made in the service assigned him, the manner 
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in which it has been performed, and the probable time that will be 
required to complete the examination of the records.”” Owing to the 
inadequate indexing of the great mass of records of the General 
Assembly the writer has not been able to ascertain how long Mr. 
Green worked, or what sum was expended in this instance for the 
preservation of records, but from the records which bear the evi- 
dences of Mr. Green’s hand he appears to have worked on the Revolu- 
tionary and other records for some years and his indexing was done 
in an excellent manner. 

The present State House of South Carolina is the outgrowth of a 
movement in 1850 to construct a fireproof building on the State 
House grounds in Columbia for the preservation of the public 
records. A committee was appointed to secure plans and make ar- 
rangements for the beginning of such a building. At the session of 
November-December, 1851, this committee reported: 

The Legislature will remember that at the last session it was agreed that 
the sales of the lots in the town of Columbia, shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Committee, for the purpose of erecting the basement story of a fire- 
proof building, for the deposit of the Records of the State. 


The Committee, after great deliberation, have determined to erect the said 
building as a part of a plan which might be used as a State House. 


During the same session the cornerstone of the new building was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies, the General Assembly attending 
ina body. The plans which the committee submitted to the General 
Assembly provided for a building which could be so constructed as 
to represent one wing of an elaborate State House consisting of a 
large central building and two wings, the whole similar in structure 
to the present State House. In case the General Assembly should 
decide against the committee’s proposal to eventually construct the 
whole building, the wing under construction could be finished and 
used for housing records as at first proposed. The General Assembly 
aquiesced in the full progressive plan, and in 1853 provided for a 
bond issue to continue the work. About the middle of the year 
1854 the committee visited the work and, upon inspection, discover- 
ed that the brick and stone masonry were both badly defective. 
Their architect could not account for conditions; nor could the con- 
tractors. The governor (John L. Manning) was appealed to and 
he secured the services of a distinguished architect of Baltimore, 
who, upon inspection, pronounced the trouble to be due to inferior 
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materials and inferior workmanship; in other words the State had 
been defrauded. The architect and contractors were dismissed, and, 
at the succeeding session in 1854, the governor recommended that the 
location of the building be changed; that it be made to face north 
and south across the principal business street of Columbia where it 
crossed the State House grounds, thereby closing the street and giv- 
ing vista to the building from either face. This plan carried 
through ; the Baltimore architect (John R. Niernsee) was employed 
to plan and direct the construction of the new building; and, as a 
consequence, the building so constructed so filled strangers with 
wonder and admiration that Sherman excepted it from his order of 
February 18, 1865, to destroy every public building in Columbia, 
and so fine a spirit as the late Col. A. K. McClure, of Philadelphia, 
suspected the people of South Carolina of sinister motives in con- 
structing it. In his book entitled The South; Its I ndustrial, 
Financial and Political Condition (Philadelphia, 1886), he says: 

A painful history may be studied by a walk around the ideal capital of the 
South. Long before the war it was the hope of the South that separation 
from the North must come sooner or later, and that Columbia would be the 
capital and centre of Southern power. .. . It was this dream that 
founded the unfinished capitol in this city. While planned ostensibly as 
the capitol of South Carolina, on a scale of grandeur worthy of Greece and 
Rome in their best days, it was the unwritten law and the unconfessed hope 
of the State that the Palmetto capitol must be worthy of the future Con- 
federacy as the temple of its laws. . . . It is colossal in size and it was 


conceived in a degree of architectural magnificence before which every State 
capitol in the Union paled into obscurity. 


Thus we see that South Carolina’s greatest attainment in its 
efforts to house and preserve its records has been converted into a 
greater historical dream than that attributed to its statesmen of the 
old regime, who, owning splendid homes of their own, planned one 
much more splendid for the home of their State. 

In January, 1861, $600 was appropriated for recording documents 
relating to the Palmetto Regiment, of South Carolina, which had 
distinguished itself in the war with Mexico. 

In September, 1862, the convention of the people of South Caro- 
lina, then in session, adopted resolutions calling upon the governor 
to appoint an agent of the State to collect the names of such soldiers 
of the Confederacy from South Carolina as had been killed in action 
or had died while in the service, with the entry of their company, 
battalion, or regiment, and place and cause of death, and properly 
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record these facts in suitable books. In compliance therewith the 
governor appointed an agent and the General Assembly on February 
6, 1868, provided in the Appropriation Act for a salary of $1,200 
for the agent. In December, 1863, a like appropriation was made 
for his salary for 1864 and an allowance of $204.90 additional for 
expenses incurred during 1863. 

In December, 1864, the General Assembly learned that this agent 
had made an utter failure of his work, and that body thereupon 
provided that Prof. William J. Rivers of the South Carolina College 
be employed at a salary of $2,500 per annum to do the work. 

In the House of Representatives on December 16, 1865, the Com- 
mittee on the Military, to whom had been referred the report of| 
Professor Rivers, reported that immediately after his appointment 
Professor Rivers had proceeded to collect from the most reliable 
sources the information necessary to the completion of the work, 
but that after a month’s service, his labors had been stopped by in- 
terruption of all mail communication in the State, and it became 
impracticable to continue the work; that during that time he had 
collected the names of about 1,730 soldiers who had died in service, 
and that he estimated the total number who had been killed or had 
died of wounds or disease at 10,000, and that owing to the breaking 
up of the armies and other causes the work would be more difficult 
and would require a longer time for its completion. 

The committee further reported that Professor Rivers desired that 
an annual amount sufficient only to cover his expenses be appro- 
priated and that on the completion of the work such compensation be 
given him as should be deemed adequate; that he had drawn no part 
of the appropriation made for his salary and claimed no more than 
would be necessary to pay postage, print circulars and advertise- 
ments; that from the estimate which he had submitted of expenses 
already incurred and of what would be needed for another year the 
committee was of opinion that $500 would be sufficient. 

In order to collect material for his work Professor Rivers made ap- 
peals by advertisements in newspapers, by circulars, and by letters 
to officers and all others from whom he thought he might obtain in- 
formation. He had three blank books, made of coarse brown paper, 
the scarce material of Confederate days. In one of these he recorded 
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the names obtained from official or authoritative sources with a ref- 
erence at each name to the document assuring its accuracy, and in 
the others he recorded the names obtained from published reports of 
adjutants, obituary notices and other sources. His work was con- 
tinued to the early part of 1868, when the government of the white 
people of South Carolina was disrupted by the Reconstruction Act 
of Congress. He collected the names of over 12,000 soldiers of 
South Carolina who gave their lives to the Confederacy. These 
volumes were subsequently consolidated in index form, by a clerk 
acting for the Survivors’ Association of South Carolina, and en- 
titled The Roll of Honor. All of these volumes are now in the 
custody of the Historical Commission. 

By an Act approved January 31, 1882, it was made “the duty of 
the Adjutant and Inspector General to collect the names of all persons 
of this State who served in the army of the Confederate States or 
in the militia of the State in active service during the war between 
the Confederate States and United States, and to prepare rolls of 
the same, corresponding as near as may be to the usual form of 
muster rolls in military service, and stating, as far as can now be 
ascertained, the name, age, place of enlistment, company, and regi- 
ment, or battalion, battery, or squadron to which each such person 
belonged, or position held by same as general or staff officer, with 
statement also as to wound or wounds, when and where received, 
imprisonment, death, discharge, or surrender of such person at the 
end of the said war, and any other particulars in regard to any such 
persons which in his judgment should be recorded.” 

The Adjutant and Inspector General was also directed to “prepare, 
or cause to be prepared, a brief history or sketch of each and every 
regiment, battalion, battery, or squadron of said troops furnished by! 
this State to the army of the Confederate States or of the militia of 
the State in active service during the said war, giving the names of 
the battles, sieges, or affairs in which each such body was engaged.” 

It was further stipulated that “the said rolls, when so prepared, 
shall be transcribed or printed into permanent book form and kept 
in the office of the Adjutant and Inspector General,” and the rolls 
be “filed in the office of the Secretary of State and be preserved with 
the records of the said office.” This work was carried on during the 
years 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886. The total appropriations therefor 
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were $4,900. Needless to say the many ambitious directions given to 
the official charged with the work were not carried out, but many 
records were gathered which are being cared for and made use of 
now and which will increase in value as the years pass and materials 
grow fewer. | | 

In 1883 the General Assembly made an appropriation of $300 to 
enable the South Carolina Historical Society to publish the report 
of a committee of the General Assembly of South Carolina in 1741 
on the causes which led to the failure of the expedition against St. 
Augustine in 1740. This was published as a part of the fourth 
volume of Collections of the Society. 

In 1892 the sum of $800 was appropriated for additional work 
on the Confederate records. 

In 1893 the General Assembly passed an Act naming Judge 
Joseph B. Kershaw, formerly a major-general in the Confederate 
army, ‘‘Commissioner of this State, to superintend the preparation 
of the Confederate rolls for publication and to prepare appropriate 
sketches of the part taken by the State of South Carolina, and the 
various commands from this State in the late war, to be published 
with said rolls.” He was allowed $1,300 for salary and clerk hire. 
Judge Kershaw was in feeble health at the time of receiving this 
appointment, and died in 1894, before beginning the work. 

By an Act of the General Assembly, approved March 9, 1896, 
“the person charged with the duty of revising the Confederate rolls”’ 
was authorized to have printed 6,000 copies of the Confederate rolls 
in his office, and to distribute them to the different counties where 
the troops were enrolled, in proportion to enrollment, through the 
members of the General Assembly for those counties, respectively, 
provided that the amount of the printing did not exceed $1,000. The 
Appropriation Act of 1896 carried an item of $1,000 to pay for “the 
printing of the Confederate rolls . . . under the supervision of 
the successor of the Honorable Joseph B. Kershaw, late Commis- 
sioner, to prepare said rolls, his successor to be appointed by the 
Governor.” An additional $1,000 was appropriated to pay the Com- 
missioner for his work and expenses. Hugh L. Farley, a Confed- 
erate veteran, was appointed Commissioner. In 1897 but $1,000 
was appropriated for compensation of Mr. Farley and_ for 
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all expenses. Mr. Farley died during the year and the governor 
appointed Col. John P. Thomas Commissioner. In 1898 another 
thousand was appropriated and Colonel Thomas was able to make 
some little progress. In 1899 no appropriation was made and the 
work was dropped. The records were again placed in the custody of 
the Adjutant and Inspector General. The annual reports 
of Colonel Thomas for 1897, 1898 and 1899 contain much valuable 
information respecting these records. The reports were paid for 
under the public printing law, so that something was accomplished in 
spite of the parsimonious appropiations. 

In 1904 the Secretary of War of the United States called upon the 
governor to appoint an agent of the State to collect original records 
relating to South Carolina troops in Confederate service, to be loaned 
to the War Department to aid in the publication of the records of 
the Confederate soldiers, and such an agent was appointed. He 
gathered a few original records and a number of copies of records 
and forwarded them to Washington. His work terminated at the 
end of the year. In due course of time the records gathered by him 
were returned from Washington and are now in the custody of the 
Historical Commission. 

By an Act approved December 27, 1894, there was created a 
commission to be known as the Historical Commission of the State 
of South Carolina, to consist of the Secretary of State, ex officio, as 
chairman, and five other citizens of the State to be appointed by the 
governor, who were to serve without compensation. The duty of 
this commission was “to procure such documents or transcripts of 
documents and such other material relating to the history of South 
Carolina as they may deem necessary or important.” The purpose 
of the Act was to create an agency for procuring from the British 
Public Record Office transcripts of all papers relating to South Caro- 
lina. The Commission procured the services of the late W. Noel 
Sainsbury, of London, to make the transcripts. His copies made 
forty manuscript volumes, averaging about four hundred large paper 
quarto pages. The appropriations, within which the Commission 
secured the work, was $5,000. With the unexpended balance the 
Commission had an index prepared, which, ‘though very poorly done, 
is of some assistance in locating particular papers. 
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By an Act ratified February 20, 1905, the Commission was re: 
organized and its functions and duties more clearly defined. The 
five citizens in addition to the Secretary of State then on the Com- 
mission were renamed in the Act, but terms of two, four, six, eight 
and ten years were fixed for them to be determined by lot, and, upon 
the expiration of each member’s term his successor was to be ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term of ten years. A full-time salaried 
secretary was allowed the Commission, and quarters were to be sup- 
plied by the Secretary of State. An appropriation for steel shelving 
was also allowed. 

At a meeting of the Commisssion held the latter part of March, 
the writer was selected as secretary of the Commission. He assumed 
office April 1, 1905 and has held the position continuously since. In 
1915 the Commission was reorganized so as to be composed of the 
respective heads of the department of history in the University of 
South Carolina, The Citadel, the Military College of South Carolina, 
Clemson College, and Winthrop College, and one member elected 
for a term of ten years by the United Confederate Veterans of South 
Carolina and one member elected for a like term by the South 
Carolina Historical Society. 

Since the reorganization in 1905 the total of appropriations for the 
work of the Commission is $99,879.28, or an average of slightly over 
$4,500 per annum. With this the writer has been enabled to pro- 
cure about $7,000 worth of steel furniture for the protection of 
records, to have photostatic copies made of all such muster rolls and 
pay rolls of the troops of South Carolina in Confederate service, 
totaling more than fifty regiments, as are now in the War Department 
at Washington; to procure photostatic reproductions of all similar 
records relating to South Carolina troops in the war of the Revolu- 
tion that are in the custody of the War Department at Washington ; 
to procure photostatic copies of about 500 pages of South Carolina 
legislative journals from the British Public Record Office; to index 
and otherwise make available for ready reference many thousand 
loose manuscripts of the State; to purchase a few scattering manu- 
scripts, maps, etc., and to print thirty-six volumes of original records 
aggregating 6,590 pages, or an average of slightly over 200 pages to 
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the volume. Some of these volumes are illustrated by facsimiles of 
some of the manuscript pages. In addition, the writer has prepared 
and published eight bulletins on special topics in South Carolina 
history as publications of the Commission. Of the thirty-five volumes 
of records, three relate to lands, ten are records of the Revolution, 
three of the Confederacy, three are vital records, thirteen are legisla- 
tive journals from 1692 to 1782, two are executive records, and one 
relates to the banking institutions of South Carolina prior to 1868. 


